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^titration. 



TO 

WILLIAM O'BKIEN, M.P., 

The Standard Bearer of the Irish Land Campaign, 

whose name is one to conjure with 

wherever through the world our cause is at an issue, 

I DEDICATE 

This Collection of "Campaign Songs,'' 

with THE 

Deepest Esteem and Affection. 



PEEFACE. 

:o: 

Any interest attaching to the following Songs will be 
probably found in the events of which they aspire to be 
the rythmic chronicles. They were written for the 
People, in the People's paper, United Ireland, and are 
issued in their present form in compliance with a 
general and oft-repeated desire. 

The days of dedications, I am aware, are happily of 
the past. I have, however, taken the liberty of depart- 
ing from modern custom in the present instance, being 
the only way left in my humble power to testify my 
respect to the chivalrous Irishman to whom I am under 
many obligations, whose generous recognition has so 
often stood me in good stead in the hard struggle of 
Press life, and with whose kindly acquiescence I present 
this little book to the public. 




THE CAMPAIGN SONG* 

(Air— "Father O'Flynn.") x 

Of programmes and schemes we've had every variety, 

Inside and outside of legal propriety, 

But what can equal, for sense and sobriety, 

Our " Plan of Campaign," that's the wisest of all. 
Bands and processions we've tried them before, 
Speeches as able as any of yore, 
But if we ever 
Meant serious endeavour, 
The " Plan of Campaign " is the flower of them all. 

Where is the ceowlaun whose weak-kneed rascality, 

Under pretence of a sense of legality, 

At such a moment would keep a neutrality, 

"Weakening our cause for his personal gain ? 
"Where is the wretch who for terror or pelf 
Kisses the rod when it lashes himself ? 
Tho' such be *eady there, 
Faith, he'll keep steady there, 
Saved from himself by out "Plan of Campaign." 

Are we to fly from the land where God planted us ? 
Ply from the face of the foe who ne'er daunted us ? 
Are we content with the crumbs they have granted us, 

Heart-blood and treasure exhausted in vain ? 
"Were we not long enough down on our knees ? 
Didn't we, meek enough, cry "If you please?" 
Paying what we owe them, 
By Heavens ! we'll show them 
They'll balance their books on the " Plan of Campaign." 

* On Oct. 23, 1886, the Plan of Campaign — perhaps the most practical 
and effective scheme for the defeat of a firmly established Feudal- 
ism ever formulated in any social revolution — was published in 
• United Ireland. This song appeared on the 27th of following month. 
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Often we tried to discover the hearts of them, 
Looking in vain for the tenderest parts of them ; 
Now, by the Pow'rs ! we perceive by the starts of them, 

They in their pockets their vitals contain. 
Every landocrat badger we'll draw, 
Raising no finger and breaking no law, 
Agents won't mulct us, 
Nor sthrappers insult us, 
When rents are safe "pooled" on the "Plan of Cam- 
paign." 

Taught by themselves this device bureaucratical, 
Mild in its method, in mode mathematical, 
Bloodless we fight, but their standard piratical 

Over our homes must no longer remain. 
Prelate and priest are both staunch on our side, 
Brothers, step steady, whatever betide, 
• Rouse the afflicted ones ! 

House the evicted ones ! 

March on the lines of the " Plan of Campaign ! " 



THE RISING OF THE SERFS* 

(Air—" John Brown's Body.") 

Huebah, hurrah ! the fight is up — the whole Clanricarde- 

clan 
Have marshalled strong together to deny the rights of Man ^ 
They've sworn to terrorise us, let them do it if they can, 
While we go marching on. 

Chorus : 
Glory, glory to old Ireland ! 
Glory, glory to our sireland ! 
Glory to the memory of those who fight and fall, 
Their souls keep marching on ! 

* On November the 25th the big issue of the " Plan " came to scratch. 
It was the rent day of the Clanricarde estate, and the compar- 
atively small number of the tenants that appeared at the rent 
office showed that the Plan had got its grip already. 
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Bodies may be buried t boys, and limbs may be enchained. 
Sad and sore their sorrows are 'ere Liberty is gained, 
But we know, though oft repulsed, our cause by God sus- 
tained 

Will still keep marching on. 

Chorus. 

Many were the patriots sent murdered to the grave, 
Many are the living souls their brutal laws enslave, 
Yet, whate'er the troubles that befal the glorious brave, 
Their souls keep marching on ! 

Chorus. 

Many are our martyrs of whom history can tell, 
Tone's weary spirit fled within a felon's cell, 
Emmet's headless body on a gory scaffold fell, 
Their souls kept marching on ! 

Chorus. 

John Brown's body long has turned to heedless clay, 
Every noble spirit, boys, they seek to break to-day, 
Yet slav'ry white, like slav'ry black, is bound to pass away, 
For Freedom marches on ! 

Chorus. 

Then let them plan, and let them ban, they'll find it all in 

vain, 
"What if a leader falls in front, sure others yet remain, 
And side by side, and rank by rank, throughout this great 

Campaign 

We'll still keep marching on ! 

Chorus. 
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WE'RE ALL. GOING TO. BE OF "GOOD 
BEHAVIOUR."* 

(Air — " Marching thro' Georgia.") 

FoiJ) up each flag and banner, boys, and hush each rat- 
tling drum, 

Be muffled every chapel-bell, each orator be # dumb, 

Our saintly judges have proclaimed the time of grace is 
come, 

We're all going to be of "good behaviour.' ' 
Chorus. 
Hurrah, hurrah ! proclaim the jubilee ! 
Hurrah, hurrah ! our conduct now they'll see, 
For Ireland's sake a vow we make that every man 

will be 
Bound to his very best " behaviour." 

Our sinful fathers sat. and starved in silence through the 

years, 
Our guilty mothers patient saw their sons on bloody biers; 
Each godless generation passed away in helpless tears, 
But we're going to be of " good behaviour." 
Chorus. 

We never contemplated, boys, the state that we were in, 
That people, priests, and bishops too, were wallowing in sin,, 
And that O'Brien and Dillon, boys, were steeped up to the . 

chin 
In viciousness and very " bad behaviour." 
Chorus. 

But now as we've been shown, my boys, the error of our 

ways, ♦ 

Before the Castle Moloch let us sound a hymn of praise, 
And unto vile Clanricarde, boys, a holy temple raise, 
And henceforth be of " good behaviour." 
Chorus. 

♦On the 7th January, '87, Messrs. O'Brien, Dillon, Crilly, Sheehy, 
Harris, and Redmond, M.P's., were sent for trial on a charge of 
conspiracy to prevent tenants paying their rents. Mr. Dillon was 
called upon to be "of good behaviour.' ' 
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We'll take Inspector Davis as a guide unto our feet, 
We'll rob, insult, and Imtton every citizen we meet, 
And every erring brother whom we can't convince we'll 1 

beat, 
And try and imitate their " good behaviour." 
Chorus. 

We'll fill with armed rowdies every corner of the town, 
And each opponent's dwelling we will burn and batter down, 
And try and gain a little of the Orange saints' renown, 
And imitate their very " good behaviour." 
Chorus. 

We'll take the landlords, neck and crop, and send them 

o'er the sea, 
Put hireling henchmen on the Bench where . Justice pure 

should be, 
To please a mob in Manchester we'll hang " a guiltless 

three," 
And try and imitate their " good behaviour." 
Chorus. 

Then when we've trodden virtue's path, and from our 

stains are freed, 
We hope that " Pether," " Botch," and " Coll," for us will 

intercede, 
And that those holy patrons three our erring souls will 

lead 
Unto the sure reward of " good behaviour." 
Chorus. 



A BALLAD OF THE BOYNE. 

(Air—" The Kerry Dance.") 

Oh, the gloom of the old Boyne water, 
Oh, its shallows bestained with red, • 

Oh, its deeps so disturbed by slaughter, 
Turgid-tossed in a corpse-strewn bed ; 
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Hearts dividing by its rages, 

Tearing madly between the twain, 
Bearing headlong through the ages 
Causeless anger and needless pain. 
Who'd dare drink from it ? 
Who'd not shrink from it ? 
Mood of human tears ! 

* Oh, the gloom, &c. 



Oh, the gleam of the new Boyne- stealing 

Down to ocean in stately calm, 
Only quivered by such sad feeling 

As shakes some penitential psalm ; 
All forgot its ancient anger, 

All unblemished its crystal sheen, 
Stirred no more by martial clangour, 
Kissed and soothed by banks of green. 
Bright the face of it, 
Sweet the grace of it, 
Gliding to the sea, 

Oh, the gleam, &c. 



By the Boyne, my North'ren brother — 

You from your side and I from mine — 
Let us heartily greet each other, 

Ireland's ours if we but combine ; 
Once, mad fools, this stream we forded, 

Tore each other for alien bands, 
But, forgetting hate long hoarded, 

Now we ford it to join our hands. 
Oh, the balm of it, 
Oh, the calm of it, 
Here's my hand in yours ! 
Haste to ocean thou blessed Boyne water, 

Sing the tidings on every strand, 
That where once they were joined in slaughter,. 

Green and Orange in friendship stand. 
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THE GRAHD OLD MAN AGAIN* 

A Tory Member's Lamentation. 

(Air — " The Cabin in the Lane.") 

Oh, will anybody tell us what we Tories are to do, 

For we're puzzled at the prospects that we see, 
We've no sooner mended one hole than another comes in 
view, 
And our progress seems from bad to worse to be ; 
At home we're in a muddle, and abroad we're in a mess, 

In Ireland there's a ravaging Campaign, 
We are hooted from the platform, we are hounded in the 
Press, 
But what's worse, here comes the " Grand Old Man " 
again. 

Ilere come the Yankees threat'ning us about their " blar- 
sted fish," 
Our Billingsgate can't well avail us now, 
And those Canadians growling too, — confound them, do 
they wish 
To embroil us in another jolly row? 
There's Eussia stealing princes, and for India making 
tracks ; 
There's Prance going on to Prussia might and main ; 
But Yankees, Russians, Prussians — ay, or discontented 
blacks — 
Aint as bad as seeing the " Grand Old Man " again. 

There are fellahs, too, in Egypt, there are bothering 
Burmese, 

There is Bismarck with his finger to his nose ; 
And whether o'er the Continent or whether o'er the seas, 

It appears to me that some misfortune blows ; 



>On the .3rd February, 1887, Mr. Gladstone took the occasion of the 
opening of Parliament to refer to the Irish evictions, and give 
the raison d'etre of the " Plan." Toryism, at first indignant, gra- 
dually became scandalised. 
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There's Chamberlain a posturing "with no following but 
himself, 
And seemingly delighted with his train ; 
While Bartlett, Beach, and Hartington have crept upon 
the shelf, 
And decline to meet the * u Grand Old Man " again. 

Gladstone, William Gladstone, are you ever going to die, 

Will you always throw your shadow on the floor ? 
Will the ring be ever 1 in your voice, thejight be in your 
eye? 

Will Midlothian's heart keep beating evermore ? 
'Twixt moves and manifestoes it a martyrdom must be, 

'Tis strange you don't get softening of the brain, 
A life in anywise like yours would kill poor Salisburee, 

Yet here you come, the " Grand Old Man " again. 

O Tories, brother Tories, can we possibly survive, 

Or even save our old nobilitee ? 
think of some expedient or we cannot keep alive, 

For we're right between the devil and the sea ; 
But, hark ! what means that cheering, rising like a thun- 
d'ring tide ? 

The Parnellites are up, Home Rule to gain — 
Alas ! my friends, they'll get it, too, for fighting on their 
side, 

I'm hanged, but there's the " Grand Old Man " again. 



PADDY'S CAMPAIGN DESPATCH. 

(Air—" Molly Brap.agan."j 

O, Molly dear, and did you hear the fight that we're 
maintainin' here ? 

We found no use in foul abuse, and less in vain complain- 
ing dear, 

But now each man has got a Plan, and we've gone out 
campaigning dear, 
And by the late despatches, faith we aren't in the rere. 
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Now, don't go fret, for sure, my pet, the day I'd by my 

dirty lies 
Attempt to press, by dark distress, the tears from out your 

purty eyes, 
Oh, may I sleep, full six feet deep, beside the spot where 

Murty lies, 
Who whin alive was coortin' you, but is now cowld and 

drear. 

For I don't mane by this Campaign I've started with a 
stony heart 

Across the Alps in search of scalps, like Hannibal or Bony- 
part, 

But whin I knew the rint wafc due I tackled up my pony cart, 
With Jim and Pat M 'Sherry, and we drove intpLoughrea. 

You've not forgot the thund'rin' lot comes into the Novem- 
ber fair, 

But such a crowd we all allowed that no one could re- 
member there ; 

The Leagues were staunch, and every branch had sent a 
thrusty member there, 
For all knew what depended on the action of the day. 

The tinants all, both great and small, were marshalled like 

a regiment, 
Then Father Pat took off his hat and told us all what pledge 

he meant 
Us all to take, what fight to make (no shootin' from a hedge 

he meant), 
But once for all to strike a blow that would be worth a 

score. 
And thin began a gintleman who stirred our souls com- 

plately, dear, 
So pale and grand, his very stand had something fine and 

stately, dear, 
Though I can't well the thing explain, it would remind 

you greatly, dear, 
Of Robert Emmet's pictherjust behind our bedroom door. 

Thin Paddy Joyce, with thund'rin' voice, cried, "Cheers- 
for Misther Dillon, boys, 
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Who through, the land on every hand thd landlord snakes 
is killin', boys. 

You'd hear the shout we thin let out as far about as 
Illinois, 
For in our hearts we loved him, though we'd never s$en 
his face. 

And thin by law, without a flaw, he there, to our astonish- 
ment, 

Explained this fine and new design, and dhropped in. an 
admonishment, 

That any man who'd break the Plan was sure to meet his 
punishment, 
He'd pay the rini; twice over to his loss and his disgrace. 



You don't forget how whin we met to ask for a reduction, 

dear, 
Last Hollantide, the "lord" we plied with prayers and 

seduction, dear. 
His agent chid, and how he did our humble introduction 

jeer, 
And said "your rents were fixed in Court, and so they 

must remain." 
But, oh ! machree, if you could see how diff'rent was our 

attitude 
Whin in we wint to Misther Flint, and, without prate or 

platitude, 
Without a frown, we calm laid down the length and breadth 

and latitude 
Of what amount we'd give the lord and what per cent. 

retain. 



Thin up Flint jumped, the desk he thumped, and without 

paint or varnish he 
Commenced to blame us, and the fame of Dillon brave to 

tarnish ; he, 
In rage, began to scout our Plan, and talked about a 

garnishee 
(A sort of laygal instrument for findin' what's not there) v 
No more we talked, but out we walked — there was beyond 

a score of us — 
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Then at our ease, just as trustees, there were selected four 

of us, 
Then these four men, as banker, then in saycret took one 

more of us, 
They took the rint we'd offered Flint, and now it's — God 

knows where. 



Perhaps, you jade, you're growin' afraid, you don't know 

. what's behind it sure, 
We know each pound is safe and sound, we know those 

who can find it sure ; 
Full thirty-three per cent, have we, and faith we mean to 

mind it sure, 
There's sweat in every copper, ay, there's blood in every 

pound, 
And you may swear the lord don't dare to enter on a fight 

with us, 
But if he should, why where' s the good, we've both the 

right and might with us, 
It's with his rent each bow is bent, nor are the sinews 

tight with us, 
His funds are in our fortress, and will stay there I'll be 

bound. 

Postscript. 

Though time for mail I break the sale to tell you what Con 

Curran says, 
He's just been sint by Misther Flint about the late occur- 
rences ; 
He has the gout and can't come out, but with the " lord's 

concurrence " says 
The balance that we offered him " he's now prepared 

to take." 
Well, faith, my dear, if you were here 'tis you that would 

be proud of me, 
I spoke so grand and waved my hand, the clerk seemed 

rather cowed of me ; 
Said I, " my man, you know the 'Plan," it mightn't be 

allowed of me, 
However, we'll consider what concession we will make." 
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AN IRISH MARSEILLAISE. 

(Air— "Maraeillaise.") 

Rise ! rise ! a glorious day is breaking, 
A bleeding country asks our aid, 

Our slumbrous slavery forsaking, 
Throw off the chains our race degrade ! 
Throw off the chains our race degrade ! 

With God and Man our cause sustaining, 
By weakness we have given too long 
The fight unjust unto the strong, 

We'll conquer now, the Eight maintaining. 

Chorus : 
Arise ! our night is o'er, 
Rise ! rise ! from shore to shore. 
Arise ! arise ! ere Freedom dies, 
For them we'll starve no more ! 

Go tell us who are those our masters, 

That we should grace their feast as slaves, 
Should bear for them all life's disasters, 

And, dying, fall in pauper graves ! 

And, dying, fall in pauper graves ! 
Are they the spoilers of our nation ? 

Are they the spawn of treacherous foes ? 

Are they the fatteners on our woes, 
Whose glory is our degradation ? 
Chorus : 

Columbia ! strong angel, aid us, 
Across the waters hear our cry — 

Than live the sad serfs they have made us, 
Far better it were we should die ! 
Far better it were we should die ! 

Alas, for weeping Freedom's glory, 
Behold an ancient, war-spent race, 
Unarmed, unshielded, face to face 

With Tyranny, mail-clad and gory. 
Chorus : 
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O, Famine Graves ! whose jaws have caught us, 

0, Ships that sunk us in the sea, 
We know the lessons ye have taught us, 

No more, no more your prey we'll be ! 

No more, no more your prey we'll be ! 
Who says our toils are never-ending ? 

Who says that we must ever kneel, 

A People at a Hireling's heel ? 
Nay, better die our homes defending. 

Chorus : 



BALLAD OF A BANKRUPT* 

(Air— « « The Kitchen Poker.' ') 

Come all ye brave Campaignin' boys, and listen to my story, 
*Tis a narration that is sure to add to Limerick's glory ; 
My hayro is no warrior ould, like Scipio or Boney, 
He is a tinant-farmer bould, his name is Tom Moroney. 

Chorus : 

Hurrah for Tom Moroney, 
The sturdy Tom Moroney, 
'Tis we'd be glad if Ireland had 
More min like Tom Moroney*. 

On this Campaign with might and main this daycent farmer 

entered, 
And on the Plan, once he began, his heart and soul he 

centred ; 



■* Thomas Moroney, farmer and shopkeeper on the O'Grady property, 
Herbertstown, summoned before Judge Boyd, sitting in Bank- 
ruptcy, refused, even under threat of all the penalties consequent 
on contempt, to bear witness against his neighbour and himself, 
and when warned by Boyd to remember the power of the court, 
the gallant fellow answered : " I also have great powers on my 
tide — God and my country. 1 ' He is now more than a year and a 
half in prison. 

B 
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He knew the fight was just and right, and if he stood 

alone he 
Would do the same, for there was game and broedin' in 

Moroney. 

Chorus : 

He cleared his land and took his stand and waited the 

occasion 
When on his threshold he'd behold the landlord gang's 

invasion ; 
But faith they knew a trick or two they thought would 

fetch the monej*, 
And so they did proceed to make a bankrupt of Moroney. 
Chorus : 

With wig and gown to Dublin town they took the writ to 

file it, 
Where sore annoyed sat ould Judge Boyd, like Jupiter or 

Pilate; 
He felt cocksure none could endure his glance so could 

and stony, 
But in his face without disgrace looked honest Tom 

Moroney. 

Chorus: ' 

Thin, with a grin, there did begin one Gerrard — he's a 

lawyer, 
Who at a plea is said to be a regular top-sawyer ; 
He said, " You've dodged the lord and lodged the rint 

with some vile croney, 
Now tell us where — you're bound to sware" — "I won't," 

roared Torn Moroney. 

Chorus : 

The Bench looked wild, the Bar looked riled, the audience 

all were laughin', 
Brave Tom they plied, all arts they tried, both scowldin', 

arguin', chaffin' ; 
The judge he scowled, his eyes he rowled, and red with 

anger blown, he 
Cried, "Judgment take that now I make a bankrupt of 

Moroney." 

Chorus : 
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Next week they hauled him up and called for fuller ex- 
planation 

About his shop, his goods and crop — he'd give no infor- 
mation ; 

Ould Boyd he shuffled on his sate, then with an angry 
groan he 

Yelled, " Off to prison you must go." " Coercion! " cried 
Moroney. 

Chorus : 

To prison sure enough he went with bands and banners 

flauntin', 
While Boyd sat in his dusty ooort with little left for 

vauntin' ; 
And later to his landlord chums, all with a mournful 

moan, he 
Said, "We can't stand if every man wiH act like Tom 

Moroney." 

Chorus : 

A happy man Moroney is in prison in Kilmainham, 
Because he has behind his back the country to maintain 

him; 
And through the land on every hand, from Quilty to Bath- 

cloney, 
There's not a man who to the Plan won't stick like Tom 

Moroney. 

Chorus : 



THE SHOOTIN' OF US DOWH * 

(Air— " Tho Wearing of the Green.") 

O Brothers! Irish brothers! is the blood within you 

stirred 
In red indignant anger over Plunkett's dastard word ? 

* Capt. Plunkett, R.M., wiring to Police-Inspector Somerville at 
Youghal, on 9th March, 1887, the day after tho lad O'Hanlon was 
bayonetted by the police, used the memorable words "Don't hesitate 
to Shoot.' ' 
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And has the villain mandate so impassioned Ireland's soul 
To send it surging through her frame as if beyond con- 
trol? 
The hireling learned his lesson well and told his restless 

hordes 
To meet your pray'rs with batons and your protests by 

their swords, 
And for Victoria's Jubilee, as tribute to the Crown, 
He'd offer a red Irish wreath by the "shootin' of us 
down." 

They want our undefended lives, they long again to play 
The gory game of 'Ninety-Eight, as played by Castle- 

reagh ; 
The traitors they would tempt us on to an unequal fight, 
Their coward souls are eager an unarmed race to smite ; 
But can their bullets pierce a cause — can sabres slash a 

claim ? 
Can buckshot cripple Justice, or Truth can batons maim ? 
" So steady, then, brave brothers, though your brows may 

angry frown, 
We'll balk them yet, 4®spite their threat of " shootin' of 

us down." 

Go, Tyrants, view our hillsides — view each dingle, vale., and 

wood, 
Well, ev'ry mound's a sepulchre, each stone is dyed with 

blood; 
Each stream has mixed its crystal with the life-drops of a 

heart, , 

And ghosts of murdered Irishmen from every cavern start ; 
Each tree has known its wasting corpse, each rath has 

known its fray, 
Yet here we are, a Nation yet, as fresh and brave to-day ; 
A Nation ? Ay, a Nation, whose strong clamour they can't 

drown, 
By all their murd'rous mandate for the " shootin' of us 

down." 

Then up and on, my brothers, let the coward threat goby, 
'Tis we, not they, who'll choose the time for Ireland'a 
cause to die ; 
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We'll show them that our hearts are steel, our souls 

possessed in peace, 
And let them see their strategy won't cause our march to 

cease. 
Ah, well they know if we, their foe, had not an empty 

hand, 
How long their brutal threat'nings and insults we would 

stand, 
How quick from every homestead, every mountain, vale, 

and town, 
Would rattle forth an answer to their threat of "shootin* 

down." 



OUR SOaaARTJTS IK THE YANT* 

(Air — " Paddies Evermore.") 

ye who loiter faint of heart, 

And palter in the rere, 
Up ! up like men, and take your part, 

There's battle in the air ; 
Your captains are already armed, 

Alert stands every man, 
Why do ye wait like cow'rds alarmed, 

Your Soggarth's in the van. 

Ye Pharisees who banned our cause 

As sinful and unjust, 
Ye scribes who won our foe's applause 

For mocking at our trust, 
Come now and with your slander try, 

Affront us if you can, 
We proudly tell you in reply 

Our Soggarth's in the van. 



♦The April of '87 saw both Canon Keller, of Youghal, and Rev. 
If. Ryan, C.C., of Herbertstown, in gaol for refusing to give evidence 
against their parishioners. The April of '88 found Father M'Fadden, 
of Gweedore, doing six months for -approving of the Plan of Cam- 
paign. 
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Their iron laws let tyrants frame 

To terrorise our race, 
Our march goes onward just the same, 

One inch we'll not retrace ; 
We ne'er returned a fiercer blow, 

Since first the fight began, 
• Than now— the fools, they'll shortly lmow 

Our Soggarth's in the van. 

Where's he who, by their laws depraved, 

Would pander, to them still, 
Whose soul would rather sleep enslaved, 

Than bound with freedom's thrill ? 
He is not worthy to be free — 

His face let all men ban, 
Whose pulses do not leap to see, 

Our Soggarth's in the van. 

Then onward firm and onward fast, 

Wipe fear from every brow, 
The fray is up, the die is cast, 

'Tis death or glory now ; 
No shadow of a bloody grave — 

No prison, plot, or plan — 
Will e'er again our land enslave, 

Our Soggarth's in the van. 



THE OULD BOO HOLE. 

(Air— " The Ould Bog Hole.") 

Oh, the Tory rags have ended all their monodies for Beach, 
And have joined with Bloody Balfour in the new Coercion 

screech, 
And each antiquated hobby is being saddled for the race, 
While to every sporting minister has been assigned his 

place. 
Faith, a rattling run it will be, for they're just the boys 

to go 
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Down the roa<J> that lies forninst thim, tho' its end they 

never know, 
An' by dint of reckless runnin' they'll in no time reach the 

goal, 
Which, although they don't yet know it, is an Ould Bog 

Hole. 

Oh, the folks that know that bog-hole will assure you that 

at night 
There dance buried Castle rulers in extraordinary plight ; 
You'll see sundry Lord Lieutenants, with a Quaker* and a 

King,f 
And some jabb'ring undherstrappers all around it in a ring ; 
And they'll f urthermore inform you to protect thim from 

the air, 
That some tatthered Proclamations are the winding sheets 

they wear ; 
But, what's stranger still, is that before the bells of morn- 

injr toll 
They're all swallowed u]5 together in this Ould Bog Hole. 

But Lord Eandy's got his spurs on now, and Smith is at 

the stage, 
And the " Marquis" is insisting on obtaining "weight 

for age," 
"While Saunderson on Slander cannot keep his nag in hand, 
And Chamberlain is interviewing the Welshers on the 

stand. 
Well, they are as nate a party as could anywhere be found, 
An' it seems a sort of pity that they do not know the 

ground ; 
If they'd only make inquiry where 'tis likely they will roll, 
Oh, sure anyone could tell them — in the Ould Bog Hole. 

But it's not you nor I, my boys, who're going to intherfere, 
For it's more than very likely that our thanks would be a 

sneer, 
An' when one is dalin' with a self-opinionated lout, 
Shure the only thing to do is let him "see his folly out." 

* Forster. t Edward HI. 
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Bid the Grand Ould Man not tell them, too, of times beyant 

a score, 
That on this same blasted racecourse he nigh lost his life 

before ? 
Yerra, whin the bloQd is young and hot no raison can 

control, 
Well ! it's wondherful how coolin' is an Ould Bog Hole. 

So listen, boys alanah, let thim gallop off like shot, 

For the quicker they can gallop they'll the sooner reach 

the spot, 
Surety after all our waitin' it .would be but sorry luck 
For to miss the fun and frolic whin they're tumbled in the 

muck. 
Stand quietly by and watch thim while they're tearin* 

madly past, 
Till within their destination you will see thim stickin' fast, 
Thin — mind ye, boys, don't say a word the rowdies to 

console- 
Walk off and lave thim floundh'rin' in the Ould Bog Hole. 



THE LAMENT OF LUGGFACTJRRAN* 

( Aie — * ' Savourneen Dheelish . ' ' ) 

One evening as Sol, in his last robes of splendour, 

Was kissing good-night to the plains of Kildare, 
I came where the shade of a pine-grove fell tender 

Across the lone walls of a cot that stood there ; 
No form in the bare bawn my dreary eye meeting, 

I paused at the door for the old voice of t greeting, 
When mournful and slow on the evening winds fleeting, 

There came to my sad ear these tones of despair — 

*Mr. William O'Brien, accompanied by a Luggacurran tenant,, 
Denis Kilbride, bad just started for Canada, April 30th, 1887, to 
inform the public mind there as to the character of the Governor- 
General in his capacity as an Irish exterminator. This song was 
subsequently extracted from United Ireland, printed in slips by the 
Irish Canadians, distributed broad-cast, and several copies were 
actually thrown into Lord Lansdowne's carriage on the oay of Jhis 
entry into Ottawa. 
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14 Lone, lone Luggacurrau, what drear desolation 
Has blinded thy windows and closed thy kind doors ? 

Oh, whose was the hand put with fierce desecration 
A ban on thy roofs and a curse on thy floors ? 

Who quenched the bright fires on thy wide hearth onca 
burning ? 

And where are the cows from the pastures returning ? 

Or why as refrain to my low voice of mourning • 

The robin's lone ditty is all that deplores? 

"Oh, where have the frolic and laughter all vanished ? 

Or where the gay couples that danced at the road ? 
Why, why have the good-hearted neighbours been banished,. 

Not one left to reap in the fields where they sowed ? 
Down the still boreen no girsha comes singing, 
No lads from the rath-field the wild goats are bringing, 
From out the cold cabins no laughter comes ringing, 

The stillness sore adds to my heart's heavy load. 

" Dear homes of my fathers, I see j t ou before me, 

As empty and darksome as cofhnless tombs, 
Ah, would some beneficent Power restore me * 

One beam from the Past to enliven your glooms. 
Off the cold North, while grey Hudson is rolling, 
A dirge o'er the bones of my kin will be tolling, 
Yet traitorous serfs are the tyrant extolling, 

And kissing his hands charged with murderous dooms.' * 

In sobs the voice ceased and a matron stood near me, 
The tears fell in streams from her blue Irish eyes, 

She saw by my face there was no cause to fear me, 
And felt that my true heart re-echoed her sighs. 

"Fair sister," I cried, "you must quit your bewailing, 

A daughter of Erin was never found failing ; 

Oh, have you not heard that a ship has gone sailing 
Afar where your tyrant in luxury lies ? 

"Your kin lie not all under Hudson's dark waters, 
Not all in the pits of the pesthouso laid low, 

For thousands on thousands of brave sons and daughters 
Old Ireland can claim in that far land of snow. 
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They'll welcome that ship and that tyrant they'll face him, 
And with Luggacurran's foul shame they'll disgrace him, 
Within Fame's black ward with his ancestors place him, 
And all the wide earth his dishonour shall know." 



• "IF THEY GET BACK ALIYE."* 

(Air—** Bad Luck to this Marching.") 
'N.B. — This song might have appeared in the Union, but didn't. 

Bad luck to 3 r our fumblin', the Lodges are grumblin' 
To think you'd go wastin' your powdher and ball ; 

How can ye delight in that blank sort of iightin*, 
Or what kind of shot have ye out there at all ? 

Oh, would ye our story go rob of its glory, 

x Or try the Grand Arch of its laurels deprive ? 

To say that all you men can't massacre two men, 
Oh, bad luck to yourselves "if they get back alive." 

It was we cut the capers whin tould by the papers 

The two bloody fools had walked into your jaw, 
For 'twas thin our opinion your Christian Dominion 

Would vindicate Holy Religion and Law. 
An' 'twas only to rayson, this Jubilee sayson, 

To think for the cause you'd successfully strive ; 
'Twas a poor case to hiss them, and thin to go miss them — 

Oh bad luck to yourselves " if they get back alive." 

Oh„ thunder-an'-ages ! the blood in us rages, 
You'd not even ready a cross-beam and rope, 

"Where, like dogs, you could sling 'em, or pit where you'd 
fling 'em, 
With a kick and a curse, down to " Hell with the Pope."; 

Every " boy" in our Castle, from Chief Sec. to vassal, 
Would, well you might guess, at the murder connive ; 



* While Mr. O'Brien was successfully battling against fearful odds 
in Canada the Union, a vicious Dublin coercionist print, was more 
than hinting at his murder, and.wound up one of its tirades with the 
words " if they get back alive." 
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Yet y© bungle the play and ye let them away — 

Oh, bad luck to yourselves "if they get back alive." 

You'd give up drum and fife and take hould of the knife 

If your •• ardour," like ours, was well up to the mark ; 
Though it got a good fillip from Bagenall (Philip), 

Why don't ye, like him, thry " a stab in the dark? " 
Then there's Balfour's new carman, the valiant King- 
Harman — 

That's the lad thro' an Act could a coach-an'-four dhrivo ; 
Shure he bid ye not thrifle, but finger the rifle — 

Oh, bad luck to yourselves " if they get back alive." 

It is holy and grateful that those who are hateful 

To Church and to Castle should die in their sins, 
An' tho' Christ didn't tache it, nor Paul didn't prache it, 

8hure the pastors know best where religion begins. 
Does Trench know the Gospel? Is Kane's voice a lost 
spell? 

Must another Bang Billy to save us arrive ? 
No ! Hanna will bless ye, and Lansdowne caress ye, 

So bad luck to yourselves " if they get back alive." 



A JUBILEE -COME ALL YE." 

(Aie— " Open the Door Softly.") 

Come all ye jolly Zulus brown and join our Jubilee, 
'Tis ye, indeed, that ought be proud so fine a sight to see; 
But bring some big umbrellas and engage a shady place, 
For Majesty is dazzling when you meet it face to face. 
An' mind an' shout like thundher whin her Sovereignship 

is seen, 
Keep tellin' God Almighty to be sure an' u save the 

Queen ;" 
For if to such a glorious sowl an accident befel, 
The world, my jolly Zulus, would run rowliri' into hell. 

What's that? Ye don't believe us! Well, upon me 

throth, you're cool ; 
But sure, poor ignoramuses, ye never wint to school, 
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Or else you'd know the moon and stars, indeed the sun 

himself, 
Were all hung up in heaven for the use of Mrs. Guelph. 
You should remember when your King came here, all sleek 

and fat, 
She graciously permitted him to wear a stove-pipe hat, 
An* tho', indeed, she stole his crown, 'tis aisy to be seen 
A crown can't match a stove-pipe hat presinted by a Queen. 

Move on, ye rattlin' Injuns, take your hands from off your 
knives, 

An' thank our glorious Sov'reign that to-day ye have your 
lives ; 

Mop down upon your marrowbones and praise the Lord 
in song 

For lavin' such a patthern in this wicked world so long. 

Shure if she died, the Christian earth would be in dark- 
ness then, 

So beg of Heaven to lave her here for ever and Amen ; 

But stop ! Faith, I'd forgotten that the Prince of Wales 
is heir, 

Oh, begor, my rattlin' Injuns, ye had betther cross that 
pray'r. 

Approach, ye British taxpayers, with Bibles and with beer, 
To ye, indeed, our Royalty must prove extremdif dear ; 
So drink and pray this blessed day that all her kith and kin 
May nourish long to honour ye, by pocketin' your tin. 
Shure don't they head your forces on the land as on the sea, 
An' dhraw their salaries reg'lar from poor folks like you 

# and me ; 
Perhaps yovl think they'd scuttle if there happened to be 

war — 
God bless you, British taxpayer, it's ornamint they're for. 

And you, unhappy Ireland, won't you Jubilate in chains, 
And thank the nurture that has sucked the life-blood from 

your veins ? 
Or can't you celebrate the prolongation of the sway 
'Neath which the, walls of Bodyke fell — the roofs flamed at 

Glenbeigh? 
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Come join in adoration, English, Irjsh, Foreign slaves, 
Come join in adoration, shure they've left you chains and 

graves; 
Come, join your hands, and round the throne entreat, in 

humble mien, 
The God who sees you suffer to be sure and " save the 

Queen." 



FLY NOT YET. 

(Air— " Fly not Yet.") 

[To Prince Albert Victob, who landed in Ireland on Monday and 
departed on the following Thursday.] 

Fly not yet ! 'tis just the hour 
Coercion, with her visage sour, 
Shall spread abroad her wings of night, 
And from our isle screen Freedom's light, 

Now shadowed hy a Throne ! 
'Tis soon for guests who came at eve 
Upon the Dark's approach to leave 
In haste, as from some feast returning, 
That Death had turned from Mirth to Mourning. 
Oh, stay ! oh, stay ! 
Stay and hear how stern the stave 
That sings the yet unconquered slave, 

The threat that's in' his moan. 

Fly not yet ! your festive cheer 
Is spread upon a Nation's bier ; 
And tho' your dance be o'er a grave, 
A shroud as gay aloft we'll wave 

As banner in the sun. 
Oh, stay ! and gazing undismayed 
On wounds your brutal laws have made, 
Mark how we still can keep aglowing » 
Hopes like f un'ral tapers showing. 
Oh, stay I oh, stay ! 

And though o'er heroes dust you tread, 
You'll find their spirits are not dead, 

Nor has their race yet run. 
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Fly not yet ! your kindred's laws 
Shall open soon ( your prison's jaws; 
Oh, stay and mark the calm disdain 
That makes your scourges fall in vain 

On backs that will not bend. 
Nay, stay and mark the rule that tends 
To make your House and ours such friends ; 
And if you've baser chains prepare them, 
For with dignity we'll wear them. 
Oh, stay ! oh, stay ! 
Although o'erhead dishonour lowers, 
The shame is England's and not ours — 

'Tis those who break must mend. 

Go not yet ! for fears may flee 
Before our shores again you'll see ; 
A blund'iing Future may regret 
You had not known our People yet, 

Nor seen their hidden heart ; 
The hinds whoVe snivelled at your heel 
From birth were formed to crouch and kneel. 
Ah, woe ! if in the days to come 
You think, like them, to find us dumb. 
Oh, stay ! oh, stay ! 
Stay to find your mad control 
Will fail to bind a Nation's soul 

By Terror, Fraud, or Art. 



OUTSIDE THE PRISON DOORS. 

(Air — " Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching.") 

Eouxd the well-known prison door 
As we gather,, boys, once more, 

Let us sing a stave to show our hearts are light ; 
Every honest man will follow, 
Let the dastards faugh-a-ballagh, 

Cheers for Ireland, boys, and Ck)d defend the right 
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Chorus. 

•' Chains for Ireland ! " cry our tyrants, 

" Gains for Ireland ! " say we all ; 
For God will save the land, 
When He finds her people stand 

To maintain the right whatever may befall. 

It is blasphemy to cry, 

Of our gallant ones who die, 

Or whose lives the foes in bondage still retain, 
If in turn we faint and pale, 
At the scaffold or the jail, 

And expect without the toil to reap the gain. 

Chorus. 

Our faith belies their guile, 
Our chains belie their smile, 

Each broken hope belies each ruler's vow ; 
Our sires in famine graves, 
Our children pauper-slaves, 

Bid us try and fix the issue " here and now." 

CnoRUs. 

The march seems rough and long, 
The foe is fierce and strong, 

The combat is with trial and dangers rife ; 
We're not the first who bled 
In the fight for daily bread, 
. Let the Father of Mankind decide the strife. 

Chorus : 

May He who guides the spheres 
Raise our hearts and chase our fears, 

May He bind us re-united for the fray, 
So that firm we may remain, 
Through this glorious Campaign, 

And a brother's hand a brother ne'er may slay. 

Chorus. 
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DHREADFUL AFRAID OF COERCION. 

(Air-" Billy O'Rorke.") 

Ochone, wirasthrue ! what are people to do, 

Or what's to become of the nation? 
For the statute is passed, they have done it at last, 

An* they've published the Proclamation. 
It's so nate and so fine in its every line 

That the divil a use in dissimblin' ; 
Its language so grand has the whole of the land 

All over with thraymor and thrimblin'. 

Chohus : 

Acknowledge we all, 

Both the great an' the small, 

We are dhreadful afraid of Coercion, 

Shure the height of the fun is the way it was done — 

Lanky Balfour, in one of his crazes, 
Sneaked out to the Park, stuck it up in the dark, 

An' thin pelted away like blazes ; 
Tho', indeed, for that same he was hardly to blame, 

For a lady, I'm tould, was in waiting', 
"Who was bilin' like mad to get hould of the lad 

Jist to give him a bit of a batin'. * 

Chorus : 

But our sperrets are bowed and the Laygues are too cowed 

Their principles now to maintain 'em, 
J^ot knowin' the day we'll be carted away 

To Cork or Mount joy or Kilmainham; 
"We are full of our woes from our heads to our toes, 

An' it's only accordin' to rayson 
Whin a man doesn't know whin to thrial he must go 

For murdher, or arson, or thrayson. 

Chorus : 



* Mrs. Dillon, the Galway midwife, was keeping a bright look out 
for the Chief Secretary. 
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It's not aisy to stand in a botherin' land 

Where a body is packed off to jail if 
He happens to roam a few perches from home, 

An' gets hanged if he winks at a bailiff — 
Where the aisiest shout gets the soldiers called out ; 

An' you'd think there was battles an' slaughther 
If wan of the crew of the I. L. P. U. 

Gets the weeniest dash of hot wather. 
Chorus : 

But maybe, machree, I am makin' too free, 

So it's betther be quit of my talking 
An' for fear of the Law keep my tongue in my jaw, 

Or else to the threadmill go walkin' ; 
By the littlest flaw I might break the new Law, 

An' perhaps be accused of some crime, or 
Be ate by that lion, Pether Packer O'Brien, 

Or be dhrilled by ould Neddy Sacks-Weimar. 
Chorus : 



THE RUINED HOMES OF IRELAND. 

Thy ruined homes, my Motherland, arise on every hand, 
By tender memories sanctified, like cenotaphs they stand. 
Around their shattered gables where the ivy has entwined 
The voices of dead years lament in dirges with the wind ; 
The moss creeps in the threshold, the briar the boreen, 
No human voice bids welcome, and no human form is seen, 
The cattle browse the pathways where their masters' feet 

once trod, 
The very swine are wallowing where children knelt to God* 

Thy desert plains, my Motherland, they stretch on every 

side, 
In sad suggestive silence o'er the landscape drear and wide; 
No garden decks the hill-slope now, ho cottage guards the 

dell, 
The weeds have choked the streamlet, and the slime has- 

clogged the well ; 

o 
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Noploughboy's jocund whistle calls the milkmaid's answer- 
ing song, 

No whoop of romping children rings the rush- grown knolls 
among; 

The trav'ller who may chance to pause doth stand with 
bated breath, 

All mute amid the loneliness, as one stands mute near 
Death. 



Thy bankrupt towns, my Motherland, how deep, though. 

dumb, their woe, 
How drear their days of dulness 'mid their unproductive 

show, 
No traffic in the thoroughfare, no bustle in the square, 
And plain upon each dweller's face the shade of anxious 

care; 
The stores once thronged are empty now, the fact'ries 

grey with dust, 
The mill-wheel, once so busy, stands all motionless in rust, 
And haunts where lively Commerce in her deft devices 

shone, 
Now darkened lie as if they mourned for Commerce dead 

and gone. 



Now, curse be on the tyrants ! ay, on all their days and 

years, 
They draped my Motherland in shrouds and spangled her 

with tears, 
They drained her breasts, they drunk her blood, they 

sought to quench her life, 
And racked her holy bosom by incessant feud and strife ; 
They placed upon her back a cross, and struck her when 

she fell, 
And sought by blows and buff etings her piteous sobs to 

quell, 
They pierced her brows with angry thorns, and scourged 

her thro' the night, 
But in her mien she's still a queen, though pitiful her 

plight. 
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Xook up ! look up, my Motherland ! God will not render 

long 
The race unequal to the swift, the battle to the strong, 
The tears of generations may have stained thy lovelv face, 
But who shall dare, my Motherland, to brand it with 

disgrace ? 
Thy mountains may be monuments, thy valleys may be 

tombs, 
And thy cerulean skies o'ercast by heart-oppressing glooms, 
Yet, yet thy sun will surely rise, the night is nearly past, 
Look up ! look up, my Motherland, the Dawn is breaking 

fast! 



THAT MORN IN WOODFORD TOWN* 

O ! say, do you remember, boys, that morn in Woodford 
Town, 
'Twas nigh to dawn the time that we assimbled, 
For the flick'rin' stars above us from the heavens lookin' 
down, 
Little rushlights, more than Nature's lamps, resimbled. 
Below Pat Keary's windies how we crowded, great an* 
small, 
For we'd heard that brave O'Brien, 'fore our gazes 
Would take the Proclamation and commit it, wanst for 
all, 
To the only place it ought to go — to blazes. 

'Twas wondherful the way, me boys, the Castle spies were 
tricked, 
They never contimplated for a minit 
That 'fore they'd lave their cosy nests they'd find their 
masters licked, 
Not knowin' the Campaigners that were in it ; 



♦Horse, foot and dragoons were posted at Woodford on the 16th. 
October, 1887, to prevent the holding" of a proclaimed meeting, but 
ere the dawn thousands assembled outside the town, and were addressed- 
by Mr. O'Brien, who publicly burned the Proclamation. The next 
piece tries to convey the feeling of some of the baffled " authorities. ,, 
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But down the liills and slopes we wint, by boreen an' by- 
sthrame, 
O'er gap and finee, thro' many heathery mazes, 
We hurried, man an* gorsoon, ay, an* colleen just the- 
same, 
To see the Proclamation goin' to blazes. 

The peelers an' the sogers thought they'd make a grand 
display 
On the morrow, whin they'd be our crowd dispersin', 
But the dunkeys didn't guess, me boys, that be "the- 
peep o' day," 
O'Brien an' ourselves wud be conversin' ; 
We each below the spakers held aloft his blazin' sod, 

Oh ! show me in what country's varied phases 
You'd find a night like this, whereon, for Hearth and 
Home and God, 
We saw the Proclamation sint to blazes. 

An' as O'Brien held it up, all blazin' in his hand, 

Hurrah ! the cheers that roused the hills around us, 
For, boys, we knew that by the act we'd made another 
band 

To strengthen those that had already bound us. 
The flaring sods sint ruddy rays reflected from our eyes, 

While far away cleared off Night's mournful hazes, 
And showed to us Dawn's ruddy laugh appro vin' in the- 
skies 

The sendin' Balfour's edict off to blazes. 



THE DREAM OF THE D. I. 

"Ive had a dream that wasn't all a dream," 

That's Shakespeare, tho' 'tis long since I was taught him, . 
I'm not quite sure of him, and own with shame 

To some vile use our late " exams." have brought him. 
I thought that " i' the witching hour of night," 

When all our spies and constables were sleeping, 
From out of many a vale, down many a height, 

Game hosts in silence creeping. 
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I dreamt I snatched my sword and sabertaclie, 

With copy of the "Act" to try persuasion, 
And down the stairs I plunged with furious dash, 

To pit myself against that host's invasion ; 
And from the highway, over stiles and ditches, 

They came pell-mell — in vain I tried to reach them, ih 
They'd rued, had I but time to fix my breeches, 

The lessons I would teach them. 



Ajid, horror ! grinning thro' the nether air, 

I thought that Balfour's phiz rose wild expanded, 
His cold eye fixed me with a stony stare, 

His thin lips screamed " Bai Jowve, we're fairly 
landed!" 
And then I dreamt that banner came on flag, 

And flag on banner, over stone and mireland, 
"While, lest the. vision anywise might flag, 

A band played " God save Ireland." 



They came in twos, they came in fifties then, 

They came in thousands, else I'm much mistaken, 
.So many came across my troubled ken 

I can't well swear, for I was sadly shaken ; 
" 'Twas strange, 'twas passing strange," but there arose 

One who spoke treason loud — the devil choke him — 
The Evening Mail had led me to suppose 

He'd long been picking oakum. 



And there before my eyes they thronged and surged, 

And spat upon that solemn Proclamation, 
Till I and my half-dozen men got merged 

In seas of sound that roared " God save the nation/ 
Ha ! that's the sergeant calling me — "Come down, 

Come down, yer honour, we can't stand their laughm." 
Jt was no dhrame at all, an* the whole town 

Have us half mad with chaffm'. 
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ILL WILL COME RIGHT AT THE 
POLLS.* 

(Air—" The Valley lay Smiling.") 

The Old Man lay sleeping before them/ 
. His chin on his collar reclined, 
• His calmness made something come o'er them 
-* xThat saddened the. joy of their mind ; 
. The smile round his thin lips that fluttered, 
r Though guileless, confounded their souls, 
When list'ning they heard those words muttered — 
'i/Twill all be set right at the polish 

§aid Eandy, " The old chap is dreaming, 
•^ His must be a comical head, 
So accustpmed his brains is to scheming 

'Twill likely scheme on when he's dead." 
Says Smith, with an air of compassion, 

" Old age* and defeat bring their doles," 
"When the lips, in a satisfied fashion, 

Said, " All will come right at the polls." 

There came along " Brummagem Josif," 

And pausing awhile near the spot, 
Like the doubter he is, said, " Who knows if 

The old man is sleeping or not ? 
His failures of sense have bereft him, 

He's foundered on quicksands and shoals, 
His course has been wrong since I left him." 

Said the lips, " Twill come right at the polls." 1 

With strides that in length were gigantic 

Two legs wandered over the floor, 
People knew by the chatter pedantic 

'Twas Balfour's hard cranium they bore. 



*At this particular time the Coercion Act had just passed. The 
placidity of Mr. Gladstone, rather puzzled those who expected him to. 
grow eloquent over recent electoral victories. 
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He said, "Ha! the bugbear, Coercion, 
The dreams of the old 'un controls." . 

Said the Sleeper, with firmest assertion, 
" 'Twill all be set right at the polls." 

He opened the right eye and winked it, 

He roused from that sleep he'd been in, 
Parnell offered his arm and he .linked it, 

And the smile broadened into a grin— 
"I think they have run their full tether, 

Yes, I'm sure when the record unrolls, 
If we just keep on moving together, 

That all will come right at the polls/' 




"DO YOUR WORST."* 

(Air— " The Two Obadiahs.") 

Hark ! a cry upon the mountains, hark ! a murmur on the 
shore, 
" Bloody Balfour ! bloody Balfour, .do your worst/' 
And it echoes thro' the woodlands and it drowns the 
torrent's roar, 
" Bloody Balfour ! bloody Balfour ! do your worst;" 
It sobs o'er dreary moorlands and it trembles in each vale, 
And, like the wild, weird sadness of an orphaned mother's 

wail, 
It echoes 'mong the headstones in the graveyards of the 
Gael— 
" Bloody Balfour ! bloody Balfour ! do your, worst, do 
your worst.'" 

It rumbles in the ruins of the peasant's battered walls, 
" Bloody Balfour ! bloody Balfour I do your worst," 

It rouses ancient castles like ah early trumpet's calls, 
" Bloody Balfour J bloody Balfour ! do your worst ; " 



*Mr. .Chief Secretary Balfour had uudertaken to "suppress" the 
Country. The Country knew it would add his name to the many- 
Chief Secretaries it had already suppressed. It was always when 
these gentlemen had done their worst our island did its best. 
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It beats each. Northern highland and it curls each Southern 

stream, 
It lights up olden beacons with a fierce and warning 

gleam, 
And whispers long dead heroes, like an Angel in a 

dream — 
" Bloody Balfour ! bloody Balfour ! do your worst, do 

your worst." 

It rolls along the Shannon's floods, it surges on the Lee, 
"Bloody Balfour! bloody Balfour ! do your worst," 

It sings in calm assurance by the storied banks of Dee, 
" Bloody Balfour ! bloody Balfour ! do your worst ;" 

It stirs Boyne's turgid waters and it cheers the drowsy 
Nore, 

It searches out the echoes in the darkling city store, 

And hisses in defiance thro' the cells of Tullamore — 

" Bloody Balfour ! bloody Balfour ! do your worst, do 
your worst." 

It crosses the Atlantic, and our exiled brothers cry, 

" Bloody Balfour ! bloody Balfour ! do your worst," 
And responds the Southern ooean, where Australian, 
kindred lie, 
" Bloody Balfour ! bloody Balfour ! do your worst ;" 
It thrills the whole round globe of God where Manhood 

still is found, 
It tells that Erin to the stake by cow'rds again is bound, 
And Nations sympathetic, the brave suft'rer gath'ring 
round, 
Cry " Balfour, bloody Balfour ! do your worst, do your 
worst !" 



JIM'S MOTHER. 

(ALayfortheRJ.C.) 

So you've got on the jacket at last, Jim dear, 
And you're now in the Force's ranks, 

And there's nobody goin' to blame you here, 
For 'tis little for blame's the thanks ; 
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And yqu've schooling enough — you was always bright — 

So you ought to know best what to do, 
Tor you're ould enough, Jim, to know wrong from right, 

And the coorse a boy ought to pursue. 

I3ut somehow,. I don't rightly know, dear Jim, 

You're no longer the same to me, 
An' — 'tis quare — but I feel my two eyes grow dim 

"Whinever your figure I see ; 
Yis, in troth, an' whinever you stand by my side 

They fill up, an' me ould head I bow — 
Ood be wid the bright time they'd grow dim with pride — 

Maybe that's why they're tearful now. 

Perhaps you know the best, but it seems to me, 

Whinever you darken the doore,' 
As the times go now that the day may be 

Whin across this same earthen floore, 
Where I rocked you so often in blessed rest, 

You will spread the cowld ruin and woe, 
And sorrow you'll place in this poor ould breast, 

That sheltered you yea^rs ago. 

•For ye see, Jim dear, you're no longer mine, 

Since you've eome their hirelin' to be, 
An' the rifle beside ye explains by its shine 

It might one day be fired at me ; 
Musha, God be with your young childhood's day, 

Whin forninst me you'd walk so grand — 
Wid your father's step — just to show the way 

You would march for the dear ould land. 

Ah ! Jim, my dear Jim, shure a policeman 

Mustn't own any heart at all, 
Whin beside the bailiffs he takes his stan' 

To tumble his own home- wall ; 
Whin he turns about in the market street 

An' he murders his neighbour's son, 
<0 Jim, they say, for the dirty pay, 

He'd be bound to murdher his own. 
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Farewell, alanna — your pouch is wrong, 

An' the han'cuffs are seen inside, 
God knows, achor, but it mayn't be long 

By thim same till my own are tied ; 
"Whin you turn it on me, have yer bay'net keen — 

It was done by many another ; 
Good-by, good-by — ye have found a Queen, 

But, Jim ! ye have lost a Mother ! 



BALFOUR AND THE CROW* 

In Dame-street, a fewmornin's since, a knowledgable crowv 

Who knows as much of politics as you do, 
From a chimney speculated where he should and should'nt 
go, 

As birds of an aristocratic brood do. 
He knew of every private tip, confabbed with all the G's,. 

Could tell exactly what they'd done and undone, 
And having picked his feathers in a matutinal tease, 

He scud for Balfour's dressing-room in London. 

That worthy, with a lather spread promiscuous on his chin, 

Was at an operation known as shaving 
When, lookin' out, he saw the crow intently lookin' in 

With a leer that would have pulverised Poe's raven. 
Said Balfour, " Holy Moses ! " said the crow, " Don't make 
a row, 

I haven't come to mystify or bore you, 
But as I had an hour to spare I just came here, and now 

To ask yQU what the devil has come o'er you. 



*Mr. Balfour appeared at this juncture rather non-plussed by the 
fact that an ancient castle contained as great a coereion problem as a 
modern prison. Poe found but poor comfort from his raven. Our Chief 
Secretary fared as badly with the unpoetic Crow. 

In order to force Mr. O'Brien to wear the prison garb while in 
Tullamore Gaol the officials stole his clothes. He then took to hi» 
bed, till one day the Governor found him seated in his chair well clad 
in a new suit of Blarney tweed. 
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•' You omadhaun, you oinseagh, you quintessence of an ass, 

You"— "Thanks," said Balfour, "that is quite sufficient." 
" Some things," pursued the crow, quite calm, " have lately 
come to pass, 

That show your plans are wretchedly deficient. 
You sneaked into a prisoner's cell across in Tullamore, 

And stole his clothes ! oh, yes, you did, by Jimini, 
You blazin' fool, you'd hardly gone when I came sailin' o'er, 

And dhropped a new check suit right down the chimney. 

" An' hear, my lad, another move that I have overthrown* 

I know you wouldn't wish it for a guinea, 
You know an ould stone castle with the ivy overgrown, 

That watches o'er the meadows of Iisfinny ; 
'Tis there I live when I'm at home, my neighbour is one* 
Pyne, 

Now that is not a savoury subject, is it ? 
No matter, 'neath your meagre plots to spring a little mine, 

He's settled in my quarters on a visit. 

You can't get at him, that you know, so say what can 

you do, 
But what you're doin' accordin' to your mission ? 
That's when you can't get those you want, make those 
you've kidnapped rue 
Their lot, and drive them maddened to perdition. 
You'll try it on, you'll tear the clothes from off their backs, 
you fool, 
And follow up your course with mad perversion, 
The razor's at your guzzle, one swift draw and you're at 
school 
Where Forster's ghost will grind you in Coercion." 

Here Balfour lost his temper, and, I'm sorry to record, 

Took up an ancient slipper that lay handy, 
And, poising it, with all his skill let fly without a word, 

Aid skilfully knocked down— his mornin' brandy. 
The crow he hopped around a bit, his head on one side set,. 

As jaunty as if naught his soul was troublin', 
Then, ruffi n g up his eider down, he yelled aloud, "No fret," 

Turned his tail and flew before the wind for Dublin. 
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TWO MORE. 



&> 



Thomas Larkin, murdered in Kilkenny Jail, September 27, 1887, 
John Kinsella, murdered at Croghan, September 5, 1887. 

Two more slain by the strong Red Hand, 

One on the hill, one in the jail ; 
Two more witnesses sent to stand 
And tell at the Bar of the bleeding land ; 
Two to redden the Vengeance branch 

One from the hill, one from the jail. 

Two more crimes to the old account, 

One from the hill, one from the jail; 
Two more cries to Heaven to mount, 
Two more springs from a bloody fount, 
Two more shrouds in their face to flount, 
One on the hill, one in the jail. 

One more breast with a ruddy streak 
Gleams on the hill ; while in the jail 

One more pallid and death- blanched cheek, 

Lips that quiver in vain to speak, 

Vainly, vainly for mercy seek, 

Death on the hill, Death in the jail. 

Two more reasons to curse the crew, 

One on the hill, one in the jail ; 
Curses bitter their path bestrew ! 
None but cow'rds would their hands imbrue 
In the blood of a weak, defenceless two, 

Age on the hill, Youth in the jail. 

God, who out from Thy cloud- veiled sky, 
Looked on the hill ! looked in the jail! 
Saw them stricken, beheld them die, 
Hear their Motherland's anguished cry, 
On her chill breast as their corpses lie, 
. One on the hill, one in the jail. 
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THE " REMOVABLES. 

(Air— "The Shamrock.") 

Thro* Erin's isle for spite awhile 

A Secrethary wandhered, 
On ev'ry side without a chide 

The public funds he squandhered ; 
"What e'er was done in fight or fun 

A crime he made it provable, 
For each vile end he found a friend — 

Some omedhaun Removable. 

Chorus : 
O ye Removables ! 
Ye virulent Removables ! 
Just wait awhile, and from our isle 
Ye'll be, indeed, Removables. 

He filled the jails, caused widows' wails, 

Dissension's lamps he lighted — 
He strewed the land from strand to strand 

With olden hopes he'd blighted ; 
"With vipers vile he cursed our isle, 

And as they were improvable, 
Our ways to mend, he'd always send 

Some omedhaun Removable. 

Chorus : 
O ye Removables ! 
Ye vicious ould Removables ! 
Just wait awhile, and from our isle- 
Ye'll be, indeed, Removables ! 

• 

"Whate'er occurred, his single word 

Could squelch the Constitution ; 
Ne'er short was he for point or plea 

To bolster persecution. 
He'd got the knack for every track 

To make his engines groovable — 
No jarvey ever ran a hack 

As Balfour his Removable. 
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Chorus : 

ye Removables ! 
Ye foolish young Removables ! 
Just wait awhile, and from our isle 
Ye'll find yerselves Removables ! 

The connthry folk perceived the bloke 

Was runnin' helther-skelther, 
Just like a rat that from a cat 

Goes any place for shelter ; ' 

But when he'd run from what he'd done, 

No matter how reprovable, 
He'd got to shelther his rethreat 

Some nincumpoop Removable. 

Chorus : 

ye Removables ! 

Ye hecthorin' Removables ! 

Ye'll find your law had many a flaw 

The day ye're made Removable ! 



THE SERVICE OF THE WRIT* 

A LETTER FROM MRS. MORIARTY. 

Boys, me darlin' ! Mrs.. McCarthy, but the world's turned 

upside down, 
That's if wan's to judge be the goin's on that takes place 

here in town, 
An' I'm not wan to go an' talk ov things I knows nothiIl , 

about, 
Bud the last I saw* wid. my own two eyes nearly turned 

me inside out. 



*Mrs. Dillon, a Galway nurse-tender, had taken action against 
Mr. Balfour for slander, but he had hitherto evaded service of the 
writ. At length a cunning process- server reaehed him in the Castle 
on pretence that he bore a message from the Lord Chancellor. [This 
piece is meant for recitation.] 
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"'TIS just a week come Friday I was washin' the big back 

stair — 
An' that same, God knows, is no sinycure wid the steps so 

crooke and square ; 
In the days we used to play wid the lads "I'm king, an* 

who'll dar wrastle," 
'Tis little I thought that I'd ever come to be washin' a 

raal stone castle. 

You've read, no doubt, of the new man here, Misther 

Balf er, as they call him, 
The sourest crayther that iver lived, for it's little in throth 

'ud gall him ; 
"Well, his air is so mightily grand aud fine you might hang 

it up on the pegs, 
You'd know by his clothes he was raal ginteel, let alone 

the lenth ov his legs — 
Be that same token, he wanst stepped over meself an' me 

pail ov slops, 
3?or betune yerseif an' the wall, Mrs. Mac, 'tis in be the 

back he dhrops — 

While me innocent self was scrubbin' away, cocksure that 

afore he'd come 
There 'ud be a palaver of thrumpets and a tallyhiho on the 

drum. 

"Well, me dear life, on Friday last me gentleman, always 

so aisy, 
J£em up the backstairs wid a hop and a bounce like a man 

that was dhriven half crazy ; 
More be chance than good luck I'd a clove in my mouth, 

for in coorse you ve often hard tell 
That the noses ov people ov quality are, as a rule, very 

sthrong in the smell ; 
He ran into an office beside me, an' was just about 

slammin' the doore, 
Whin Mr. Mulready, the footman, comes a sliddherin* 

over the noore, 
An* tapped at the doore soft an' aisy, whin — I'm sorry to 

have it to tell — 
Me bucko inside like a panther roars out for Mulready to 

be " off to h— 11." 
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Now, I wouldn't go write the whole of that word, no, not 

for my weight in goold, 
As nobody ever would write the like 'cept those that ara 

badly skuled, 
For the gentle folks, ma'am, are always supposed to be in 

a state of grace, 
An* it's only for craythurs like you an' me that our betthers- 

resarve that place — 
A thought which, Mrs. McCarthy, if you'll allow me make- 
so bowld, 
Ought console us much, as it shows we won't be always- 

' * out in the co wld ; " 
But be that as it may, I'm only tellin' you barely what I 

know, 
Whin Mr. Mulready knocked at the doore to h — 11 he was- 

bid to go. 

There's a man who's a " jury juggler " here, he's a Misther 

Pether O'Brien, 
An expression I don't know the manin' av, nor it's not 

any business av mine, 
An' he popped out his head on the minnit, ma'am, and to 

Misther Mulready did say, 
" Don't you know that the Secretary isn't at home for that 

Galway nurse-tendher to-day." 
"Yer honor," says Misther Mulready, goin' respectfully 

out of his rache, 
As if he suspected he might again be ordhered straight off 

to H— 
"Yer honor, shure if 'twas the woman, you know, shure 

Fd be the first to spancil her " 
(Thim wor the words), "'tis no woman at all, but a gintle- 

man from the Lord Chancellor." \ 

Sure at this meself, as quick as I could, gethered up me- 

brushes an' pail 
To make room for the Lord Chancellor's gintleman who'd 

ascinded at Mulready' s tail, 
An' he steps just as cool as a cucumber, as if he'd been 

asked up to dine, 
Eight into the Secret'ry's presence, likewise that ov Misther 

O'Brien, 
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An', dhrawin' out a blue memorandum as long as the tail 

ov a calf, 
He said, as he gey it to Balfer, "on Mrs. Mag. Dillon's 

behalf 
I come at command of Lord Ashbourne to see you and 

hand you this writ, 
For slandherin , her in her profession you'll be bled as the 

law may see fit." 

O, sperret ov Dan'l O'Connell, won't I always remimber 

the way 
Misther Balfer he flushed and he thundered, and roared 

" Take it over to Kaye." 
I'm only an ignorant woman, though, indeed, Mrs. Mac, 

there are worse, 
But I found on that day, to my sorrow, I didn't know half 

how to curse ; 
Thin Pether an' he fell a-wrangljn' — wan stout and the 

other so slim, 
like the sow that 'ud grunt at a sarpint, and the sarpint a 

spitten at him. 
Then they both passed me out widout seein' me, for I kept 

pasted up be the wall, 
And the last I could hear, their worst curses they were 

both showerin' down upon Coll. 



WHAT SARGEINT MAC TOULD SWEENY. 

(Air — " Jack Donoghue.") 

I'm a poor forlorn polisman that stands before ye now, 
Ye might have seen me mintioned in a very raycint row ; 
'Twas all about a mimber I arrested be mistake, 
A very palthry subject about which a row to make. 

* Three detectives were sent in February, 1888, to arrest Mr. Gil- 
hooly, M.P. One of them pounced on Mr. Patrick O'Brien, M.P., 
within the precincts of the House of Commons, and when brought to 
book for his blunder the only explanation he could give was that 
" Bargint Mao tould Sweeny, and Sweeny he tould me. 
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Chorus : 
For 'twas Sargint Mao tould Sweeny, 
An* 'twas Sweeny lie tould me. 

Sure whin I wint to London as detective in the squad, 
I thought me duty was the same as in the grand ould sod, 
I knew I was too great a gun to be quite aisy spiked, 
And the British law allowed me to take any wan I liked. 

Chorus : 
So Sargint Mac tould Sweeny, 
An' so Sweeny he tould me. 

They bid me watch the mimbers as a cat would watch a 

mouse, 
I niver heerd of " Priv'lege " an' the " Precincts ov-the 

House," 
To imitate my masthers 'twas meself was only thryin', 
So I pounced on Jim Gilhooley and I landed Pat O'Brien. 

Chorus : 
But 'twas Sargint Mac tould Sweeny, 
An' 'twas Sweeny he tould me. 

It isn't in ould Ireland that they'd dar to find a flaw 
Wid what's done by a polisman, because he has the Law ; 
He's right at home in all he does from throttlin' Misther 

Blunt 
To wallopin' the blackguards that attimpt to stop the hunt. 

Chorus : 
So Sargint Mac tould Sweeny, 
An' 'twas Sweeny he tould me. 

Sure if to-morrow I was sint to ketch the Grand Ould Man, 
Begor, I'm gettin* paymint, won't I do the best I can? 
An' if 'twas Coll or Pether that I collered be mistake, 
D'yez think that aither gintlemen would any umbrage take? 

Chorus : 
Whin Sargint Mac tould Sweeny, 
An' whin Sweeny he tould me. 
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Yez thank I amn't cute enough when actin' to make 

shure 
That one law's med to raich the rich, another for the poor; 
'Tis quare if 1 can't undherstan , me duty to the Crown 
Manes jist to mallevogue the man that happens to be down. 

Chorus : 

So Sargint Mac tould Sweeny, 
An' 'twas Sweeny he tould me. 

But Parliament has settled it, it's done wid wanst for all, 
Me bludgeon is the sceptre, an' me beck the sov'ren call. 
It's Party does the business here and not the People's will, 
So whether it be right or wrong, I'll do me biddin' still. 

Chorus : 

'Twas Sargint Mac tould Sweeny so, 
An' Sweeny he tould me. 



-:<>•■ 



A CAROL OF COUNTY CLARE. 

(Air— "Billy Byrne.") 

Wan Sunday mornin' early in the autumn of the year, 
When the ears had in the barley and the woods were 

turnin' sere, 
When sthrames that all the summer in their gladness 

sparkled by 
Grew drumble wid the shadows that portended winter 

nigh; 
There came wid pomp and prance and pride, sint special 

by the Crown, 
Both polis, spies, and sogers into famous Ennis town, 
A-sarchin' out high thrayson, for they said if anywhere 
They'd ever come to find it 'twas in saucy county Clare. 

They sint around a warnin', then, that nobody should 

take 
A word above a whisper jthe liberty to spake ; 
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They bouldly next proceeded out to green Ballyooree, 
Where, as they'd been informed before, a gatherin' was 

to be; 
Wid guns and army waggons the ould hill they did 

surround, 
So that they would be shure to catch aich traitor on the 



ground; 
. all the sub 



And all the subs, and sargents, too, in rage was heard to 

fifwear 
They'd punctuate wid bludgeons every skull in county 



punct 
Clare. 



The day grew slowly oulder an' the rain came pourin* down 
Widout the slightest reVrence for this army of the 

Crown, 
It splattered cap and helmet, and it soaked them to the 

skin, 
But still they watched and waited for the talkin' to 

begin; 
The sorra sinner came the way but Pat Molowney's pig, 
Who, f eelin' quite astonished at their warlike rout and rig, 
Stood silent on the hilltop, wond'rin' what had brought 

thim there, 
For pigs have wondrous wisdom, boys, in rattKn' county 

Clare. 

That pig he gave a grunt or two as if to aise his mind, 
The same as London aldermen whin they have fairly 

dined, 
Thin havin' settled squarely all the points straight down 

he walked 
Unto the army's colonel, and 'twas thus to him he 

talked — 
"Most potent, grave, and rev-er-end, there's somethin , 

seems amiss, 
If I'm to dhraw conclusions from what ' doth appear in 

this;' 
An' tho' I'm only called a pig, I might set matthers 

square, 
For pigs, you see, aint children, or at laste they're not in 

Clare. 
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" You're done and dished complately, as myself may be 

one day, 
But you can save your bacon if you heed to what I say, 
You've come to stop the meeting wid your sogers brave 

and bould, 
But hurry home, accushla, or you'll get your death of 

cowld ; 
The people isn't half as green as Balfour takes them for, 
Tempora mutantur, an' they're not the fools they wor, 
The meetin' that you want to stop — it isn't here but 

there," 
The pig here waved his crubeen to the other side of Clare. 

0, boys, alanna, if ye saw the charge the hayros made, 

It bate Sedan or Jena, Balaklava or Belgrade, 

They rode, they ran, they roared, and seemed the more to 

froth and fret, 
To think the day they were so fooled had come about so 

wet; 
An' whin they got beyant the cross — 0, Moses ! what a 

crowd 
They met wid Dillon an' O'Brien, cheerin' long an' loud, 
The meetin' all was over, that's why Balfour gets so 

quare, 
Whin any gorsoon hints about that day in county Glare. 



"ROME SHALL SETTLE THIS. ! 

SONG OF A COEBOIONIST. 
(Aix^-" The West'a Asleep.") 

Thsbe'b thunder gath'ring in the West. 

Gall in the Pope ! Gall in the Pope ! 
They rise, they rise, those serfs opprest. 

Call in the Pope ! Gall in the Pope ! 
They'll break the yoke those vengeful slaves ; 
Their fathers spring from Famine graves ; 
Their exiles rise from Ocean's waves. 

Gall in the Pope! Gall in the Pope ! 
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Hurrah ! they're crushed — their spirit's broke. 

Away the Pope ! Away the tope ! 
Who dared a Foreign Power invoke ? 

Away the Pope ! Away the Pope ! 
Their " traitor prelates " stand abashed ; 
Their hungry hearts by scorpions lashed ; 
Their "surpliced ruffians' " might is smashed. 

Away the Pope ! Away the Pope ! 



But hark ! a voice like wind at night 
Recall the Pope ! Recall the Pope ! 

Cries " Chains can never letter Right. 
Recall the Pope ! Recall the Pope ! 

It swears the Irish must be free ; 

That Ireland's guerdon still shall be 

The ancient fight for Liberty. 

Recall the Pope ! Recall the Pope !j 



Again subdued ! We've Powers at home. 

Away the Pope ! Away the Pope ! 
Should Albion league with Pagan Rome ? 

Away the Pope ! Away the Pope ! 
The fools, idolatrous, shall feel 
The crush of our avenging heel 
Who dared to Papist Pontiff kneel. 

Away the Pope ! Away the Pope ! 



What, ho ! the slaves are up once more. 

Recall the Pope ! Recall the Pope ! 
They clamour at our Castle door. 

Recall the Pope ! Recall the Pope ! 
Bid him Return and chain again 
Those howling monsters in their den, 
And when they're chained, what then ? Why then 

Away the Pope ! Away the Pope ! 

[This song appears here for the first time.] 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

— *$©§fl£o— - 

In the year 1883 a collection of Mr. Cleary' s sentimental 
Poems was published by Messrs. Gill, Dublin, under the 
title of 

"TWITTEKINGS AT TWILIGHT." 

The following are a few of the pronouncements the book 
elicited : — 

The London Daily E*ho says—" One feels grateful for real poetry 
now-a-days, for* such poems, for instance, as one finds in a delightful 
little volume, Twittebings at Twilight, by Mr. T. S. Cleary, who 
has earned a considerable reputation as poet and humourist in Ire- 
land. His poems only need to become known to extend his reputation 
to this side of the Channel also." 

The Dublin Nation says — "His poems have an easy, musical 
swing ; many of them have that tone of quiet pleasantry, that curious 
mixture of gravity and jocularity, which constitutes for many persons 
a peculiar charm, but the notes of tenderness and pathos in others are 
equally remarkable." 

The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle says — " Would that one-tenth of 
the * Songs ' and ' Soarings, ' and * Warblings ' that issue from the 
press had even a little of the merit which abounds in Mr. Cleary' s 
work. His language is always fresh, felicitous, and melodious, and 
his pieces are unconventional in treatment and striking in conception. 
A passionate love of Nature is everywhere evident, and the descrip- 
tions given are often wonderfully vivid. . . . He is always 
graceful and polished, without being laboured. Spontaneity and 
naturalness characterise all he writes." 

The Tyneside Daily Echo says — "Mr. Cleary is evidently aflame 
with that poetic spirit which animates his race. He passes from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe, with remarkable ease, and in all 
his various themes and measures he is charmingly poetical. He 
treats with exquisite tenderness the many subjects ox feeling that 
have engaged his muse." 



OPINIONS OP THE 2BE88. 

The New York Star Bay*—" Mr. T. S. Cleary is the moat promising 
•f our young poets. ' * 

The Cleveland (6hio) Catholic Knight sayB— " His poetry is of the 
highest order of excellence ; one of the cleverest of Irish writers." 

The Month says — " Mr. Cleary's easy and flowing verses might 
well have been sent out with a more ambitious title. There is a 
great deal of entrain in them, whether the subject treated of is grave 
or gay." 

The Weekly News says — "The lover of poetry will find in his 
poems thought, pictures, imagery, music, and an unusual variety of 
metre. In addition to all this he will discover that a healthy tone 
(very different from the puling sentimentality and the metaphysical 
abstruseness now so fashionable in England) pervades his songs, and 
that an unobtrusive religious spirit inspires most of his poems. 

The Drogheda Argus says — "As a poet Mr. Cleary has inoon- 
testibly the three F's. — fire, feeling, and fancy, and has produced 
some beautiful lyrics worthy of an enduring place in the National 
Minstrelsy One of Ireland's rarely-gifted sons." 

The Dublin Morning Mail says — " This author is not a bard with 
but one string. He can be grave and he can be gay ; and while he 
can roll a merry measure, his sweetest songs are — as they should 
be — those 'that tell of saddest thought.' It is with much pleasure 
that we offer our tribute of praise to Mr. Cleary's high class poems." 

The Clare Journal says — " Mr. Cleary's poems bear what, as a rule, 
the strains of minor poets fail to do, the marks of distinct individu- 
ality. His lines have substance, as well as polish of style, passion, 
and romantic interest, as well as rhythmic beauty. His fancies are 
lit and coloured by emotion, the expression of which is controlled by 
his purity of taste." 

The Tyrone Constitution says—" Mr. Cleary's poems are quite able 
to stand on their own merits, arid are sure to be received with favour 
wherever they are read." 



JAPAN AND TIN WORKS 



THOMAS CUMMINS, 

8, Little Ship Street, Dublin, 

Has added to his present establishment the extensive pre- 
mises of Messrs. J. Campbkll & Go., with the Works, 15, 
Cook Street, and Factory, 6, 7, 8 and 9, Skippers' Alley. 



Evejry Description of 

Grocers' Shelf, 'doubter & $tore Canisters, 

BOTtl^G MACHINES, 

Spittoons, 89x88;, Baths, Cans, &c. 

dl »- '. L-. J. , 

I RlfH MANUFACTURE. 

JOHN FANNIN, 

26, CAPEL STREET, DUBLIN, 
Tailor and Outfitter. 



Irish Tweed Suits, from 40s. to 60s. 

o 

Goods supplied from the Mills of Messrs. Mahony, Cork, 
and Messrs. Clayton, Navan, and Kingsbridge Mills, to 
suit purchasers. 

o 

A Speciality- 44 The Yankee Pants," 

To fit without v brace or belt. 
f£t NOTE ADDRESS. 
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